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their wishes, 4heir. prayers, and every 
possible exertion of their powers ! 

• To the petitioners the rectitude of 
these principles appears to be incon- 
testable ; and that their conduct 
ought to be absolutely conformable 
with these principles they cannot 
doubt,, for one .moment ; they pre- 
sume, also- to think, that .kings and 
legislative assemblies are equally 
bound to act in conformity with the 
sacred rules of justice and religion 
as the individuals .whose governors 
they are. Under these impressions, 
ami fervently desiring to promote 
the safety of their country, and to 
accelerate the d illusion of t lie benign 
spirit of the gospel through' this em- 
pire, and gradually through every 
region of the world, the petitioners 
will soon presenMheir two petitions 
to parliament ; urging them with ail 
respect, but with the utmost energy 
in their power, on these grounds of 
policy, of justice and of christian 
duty to extinguish intolerance. From 
the mere influence of truth, and from 
the manifest tendency of the mea- 
sure to produce the happiest effects, 
the . petitioners though distinguish- 
ed by every diversity of tenets known 
among christians, have signed these 
petitions as the bond of their union ; 
and they cannot but consider their 
junction on such grounds. to be a 
practical proof of the feasibility of 
their plan, for the formation of ' a 
much more extensive union of chris- 
tians on the same principles, from 
the ■ same reliance on _ the fundamen- 
tal rules- of- justice and benevolence, 
and. with the same views to the pro- 
gressive melioration -of this nation 
and' of pur species; and they doubt 
not that the union' they, contemplate 
will be sufficient • to destroy intole- 
rance, and introduce «tfee' system of 
genuine Christianity, not suddenly 
and by force, but gradually, after 
due deliberation, and by the mere 
effect* of these principles on the 



heart and conscience of the nation 
and its governors. 

Animated by these hopes, and en* 
couraged by the approbation of their 
much-honoured advocate in par- 
liament, the petitioners, as soon af- 
ter the presentation of their petU 
tion to the House of Commons, as 
the rules of that house will permit, 
will then appeal to the public, and 
submit their plea for the unbiassed 
. choice and profession of reli- 
gion to general examination. In 
their suit to parliament they have 
resolved to persevere ; for to them 
such is the command of duty. Re- 
lying on scripture and reason, against 
custom, prejudice, and the mista- 
ken interests of men in authority, 
they look forward with confidence 
to the happy issue of the struggle 
in which they have engaged ; and 
which they hope may be conducted 
on their part with a spirit of mo- 
deration and benevolence not un- 
worthy of their cause. If their ad- 
versaries should encounter them with 
calumny and misrepresentation, they 
trust they are prepared to endure 
their attacks, with a meek and 
humble fortitude : if captious con- 
troversy should assail them, that, 
they are well assured, cannot in- 
jure their gospel-plea. Discussion, 
■the petitioner's court; discussion 
alone, they conceive, to be neces- 
sary to their final success; discus- 
sion in parliament will" be to their 
cause an inestimable advantage; and 
they will gladly owe % to Mr. Whit- 
bread, whose generous zeai for the 
honour of the gospel, and for the 
unalienable right of all men to li- 
berty of conscience, intitles him to 
their sincerest gratitude and venera- 
tion. London, April 1th, 1811. 



, For the Bei/(u>t Monthly Magazine. 

ON VENEBATIoVfOR AJNTtQ.UtTT. 

' I .'"O venerate antiquity is such s 
■•*■ universal disposition among men. 
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that it seems to be one of the origi- 
nal properties of. their nature. — 
There is, indeed, a feeling of some 
thing so agreeable in it, that the plea- 
sure which it yields. might, of itself, 
be considered as sufficiently account- 
ing for its being so general. But 
whether it be implanted in our 
minds at their original formation, or 
whether we force it into our pos- 
session, if I may so speak, in conse- 
quence of the enjoyment it brings, 
it is certainly one of the most gene- 
rous and laudable of our propense- 
ties, Jt is to our predecessors what 
charity is to our contemporaries ; 
and though the latter, in its appli- 
cation may be more immediately 
useful to society, the former seems to 
be the most noble and disinterested 
feeling of the two, as it is exerted 
in behalf of those from whom we can 
neither expect favour, nor dread re* 
sentment. It guards the memory of 
our fathers from insult, and in time 
to come, our own will also be indebt- 
ed to its protection. 

That there may be some who are 
not susceptible of this exalted feeling, 
I will not deny; but they can be 
only those who are either void of 
mental feelings altogether, or have 
only such as, according to Sbakes- 
pear's expression, render them fit 
for stratagems and murders, and are 
quite unworthy either to be esteem- 
ed by tbeir contemporaries, or re» 
membered with respect by posteri- 
ty. Their only errand into the w orld 
seems to be, that besides being, des- 
pised by others, they may never 
know what it is to have anv source 
of satisfaction within themselves ; 
for I look upon the man who can 
be indifferent to the memory of his 
fathers, who feels no interest in the 
deeds of days that are no sore, as 
an inferior kind of animal, who cer- 
tainly knows nothing- of the finer 
feelings of soul that give birth to 
those pure sensations of intellectual 
enjoyment which are, by far, the 



most pleasurable that a rational be- 
ing can enjoy. 

The gratification arising from ve- 
neration for our . ancestors, has been 
always so generally felt and acknow-i 
ledged, that, in every age we find 
orators never neglecting to use an ap- 
peal to it as the most powerful means' 
by which they can excite their au* 
dience to any important action. 
How often are senates told of the 
wisdom of their fathers in making 
laws ? and how often are we exhort- 
ed from the pulpit to be steady i» 
the faith, of our, ; ancestors. We 
hardly ever meet With a speech ad- 
dressed by a general, who knows 
any thing of human nature, to his 
army when about to engage in bat- 
tle, in which he does not remind them 
of the valour of their ancestors, con- 
jures them not to disgrace it, and, 
invariably, before concluding, en- 
deavours to rouse then) to an enthu- 
siasm of rage against those enemies 
who would deprive them of the laws, 
country, and religion, which the 
bravery and blood of. those ances- 
tors bad transmitted to them. 

Not to mention the delight which 
some people receive from ancient 
medals, buildings, inc., : there is hard- 
ly any one of common feelings who 
has nol, some time or other, beheld, 
with an undefinable pleasure, the 
hoary recks and the everlasting 
mountai ns, as one of the prophets em- 
phatically calls them, that have 
stood amidst all toe shocks and re- 
volutions of time since the beginning 
of the world. Indeed I consider the 
pleasure of that agreeable solemnity 
which irresistibly steals upon the 
mind on contemplating these perpetu- 
al sons of the desart as the monuments 
of past ages to be, not only one of the 
most generally felt, but one of the 
most refined and dignified of which 
iu this world we are susceptible. 
Even the beholding of an ancient pak 
or any other time-worn inhabitant of 
the forest is not without its enjoy- 
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ttient;, for we secretly exult to see 
what we ar,e sure those who lived 
centuries ago also saw. 

But the power of pleasing us by 
interesting our veneration for anti- 
quity is not alone confined to the 
works of nature. It is also extend- 
ed to the labours of man, and espe- 
cially to those of the poets. Why 
are we so much more delighted with 
the productions of Ossian, Homer, 
Virgil, and other ancient poets, than 
with those of any other writers ? Is 
id not because they bring the deeds 
C|f other times to our memory, and 
introduce us to the acquaintance of 
ijeroes, whom we see only in their 
greatness, the veneration of their 
successors having, long ago, with 
their bodies, consigned their frailties 
to the dust ? 

Milton is the only poet among 
the moderns whose subject gives him 
an advantage of this kind equal to 
the ancients, nay, in this respect he 
is superior to them all ; for, as Adam 
and Eve are the most ancient of our 
race, so they naturally attract our 
veneration more thati any other per- 
sons that ever lived. So great, in- 
deed, is our veneration for them, 
that in reading Paradise Lost, we 
generally forget the misfortunes that 
their misconduct brought upon us, 
and are never offended at the first 
sinners because they were the first 
of mankind. We may, indeed, lay 
down the poem with regret that 
guilt and misery were brought into 
the world, but our regret is seldom 
mingled with any resentment for 
those who introduced them. I may, 
I think, venture to assert that the 
highest degree of delight which a 
person of taste who is fond of poetry 
can derive from it, may be obtained 
by contemplating the descriptions 
which Milton gives of the scenes 
of innocence and felicity enjoyed 
toy our first parents in Paradise, be- 
fore the fall. In contemplating these, 



all our ■admiration for the beauties 
of nature, all our love for integrity 
and virtue, all our relish for tran- 
quillity and happiness, and all our, 
veneration for antiquity are brought 
at once imp action, without- our 
minds bein^ obliged to experience 
any uneasiness for the misfortunes 
that came afterwards. 

The author of that beautiful pa- 
per in the Spectator which relates 
the vision of Mirza, very happily 
begins it in the following manner : 
" On the fifth day of the moon, 
which, according to the custom of my 
forefathers, I always kept holy." — 
A beginning which has long been, 
and always, will be, telt and admired 
by every reader of English literature; 
and, I am convinced, that there is no 
one but is sensible that he feels it 
chiefly on account of the fortunate 
expression which touches his Vene- 
ration for his forefathers, 

There are numberless beauties of 
a similar kind in holy writ, some 
of which are exceedingly sublime, 
especially where the Deity addresses 
his favourite pedple 4 as he often does, 
under the endearing name of the 
" God of their fathers," in complai- 
sance, as it were to the remarkable 
veneration which that people bad for 
their ancestors. 

I shall conclude these remarks by 
quoting one of these passages. On 
that solemn occasion when Moses 
was called to be the deliverer of the 
Israelites from Egyptian hondage, 
an occasion so very solemn indeed, 
that he was commanded to take 
the shoes from his feet on account 
of the holiness of the ground j he, 
as if from modesty afraid that (lis 
contrymen might doubt the truth of 
his having been chosen by their God 
for such an important purpose, in- 
quiring by what name heshall make 
him known to them. The Almigh- 
ty after having acquainted him with 
that most sublime and expressive-of 
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all appellations, " I am," adds 
Moreover «* thus shall thou say unto 
the children of Israel, The Lord God 
of your fathers, the God of Abra- 
ham, the God of Isaac, and the God 
of Jacob, hath sent me unto yon : 
this is my name for ever, and this 
is my memorial unto all generations." 

M, 
Reconoitering Hill. 

7» tic Proprietor) of the Belfast Magazine. 

T)SALMODY has always been 
■*• considered by pious persons, a 
delightful exercise of the understand- 
ing, and of the heart. The divine 
praises, expressed in poetic phrase, 
and adorned with the melody of 
sweet sounds, naturally tends to cap- 
tivate the heart, and exalt the soul 
to heaven. Pious sentiments and 
virtuous resolutions also, exhibited in 
a similar form, will always ani- 
mate good minds, toeveiy disposition 
and purpose, worthy of our ration- 
al and immortal nature. 

That psalmody however may have 
its proper effect, it is necessary that 
psalms and hymns should possess a 
chaste and pleasing diction, and 
should convey sentiments, which 
accord with the dictates of the pu- 
rest piety and virtue. Every thing 
at which the sensibility ef a cor- 
rect taste, and the sincerity of an 
informed mind, must revolt, should 
be religiously avoided. Both would, 
tend to damp the flame of true de- 
votion. But where the sentiments 
are such as the genius of true reli- 
gion inspires, and where the lan- 
guage is worthy of those sentiments; 
and where sentiments thus express- 
ed, address themselves to the finest 
Sensibilities, of the soul, through the 
medium of " all the sacred myste- 
ries of tone," the service is indeed 
divine, and rises, as the sweetest 
intense, before the heavenly throne. 



It may be proper briefly to con- 
sider the history of psalmody, in 
this country, that we may perceive 
how far we have attained this most 
desirable object. 

The first version of the Psalms 
which appears to have been used in 
this country, was composed by Stern- 
hold and Hopkins, English poets. 
This version may still be seen at 
the end of some of the old Bibles. 
The Church of Scotland, consider- 
ing this version as for the most part, 
very rude and inharmonious, pro- 
cured another for the use of their 
congregations. This was composed 
by Rouse — and having subsequently 
received some emendations, is still 
used by the members of the esta- 
blished church of Scotland. The 
Presbyterians of Ireland having 
branched off from the Scottish 
church, have heretofore very gene- 
rally used this version in divine wor- 
ship} and many congregations are 
altogether averse to the introduc- 
tion of any other. 

Several versions of the Psalms 
have been made in England. Of 
these may be mentipned one by 
king James I. which Mr. Pope com* 
mends ; one by George Sandys, 
which is the most poetic, next to 
that by Merrick; one by Patrick; 
one by Dr. Isaac Watts. This 
last version, entitled, *.' The Psalms 
of David, imitated in the language 
of the New Testament, and applied 
to the Christian state and Worship," 
was much approved of, and very 
generally adopted by Dissenters, 
until within the last Id or 20 years. 
Since that time, various compilations 
have been made by eminent divines, 
which have considerably superceded 
the use of Versions of the Psalms of 
David. Merrick's version of the 
psalms, deserves to be mentioned 
as the most poetic that has yet ap- 
peared. It is not so close a version 
as either that of Sternhold and Hop- 



